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Foreword 



In 1976 the Northwekern Vpcational Cun-iculum Manage 
identified the delivery of vocational education to studen1;s in snriall, rui^al, isolated schools as a 
regional priority ^ for 1977. Reyiews of literature and other efforts' revealed primarily statements 
of philospphy and -untested theiSes by teachers f^nd administrators on the real needspf rviral schools • 
and the strategies*bfiing used. / • ! 

The task force, chaired :by Verdell Jaclcsbn of Alafska, has identified a series of SO* strategies. 
These are no^t intended to :be, used without adapting or modifying, them for local use. They are 
practices . which have been proven successful under &rtain conditions. Fundamentally, vocational, 
educators in' imaU,:niral,^^i^ should be able to find many ideas that will help provide 

vocatipnal edtication to their students. /" " * 

j William Daniels * ' ' 

Director ' ' 
Northwestern Curriculum Management Center 
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j; IIVJJRODIICTION 

• Small rural: schools -fe^ennherent st^sK^ an educatioa^inrDgr^im. 

t Among the strennmsisre': - * • ^ 

o Homogeneous;;:32cio*cultural hasi^und. - 

■ ® Higb?rnt^n ^^^^ f^^f^^'t^"it: eScsaticPnal organizations:. 

y- 3fr ^^^^^^^^^ ' • • ' . , : 

. '^iFve^m^' t:CT3iimnity invo|veimEnt ' > , ■ 

, ■ ■, '.v''/^'-- ' ^ ' :. ^: ' ' . ■ ■ ■ - ■ ^ 

..•.Res:ii^e ass-to innovative technic^jes- " ' * 

Among r^e we- messes are: ^ - 

■ • ■ • Lti^-xedtHSHJiiizatio^^^^^ . ^ . 

/ » «Rwmitmer.t and retention of qur ypepspnnel. 

' In^i^quate facilities. ' ' 

Istrengtrrs^with the^strategies preser^^ 
\' al)Stract:form toiDrpvide educationa^administrators and^m 
can; be msed to . :overcome- sohie • of i&e problems of delivering; aVvocatiohal : m-ogram in small rural 

.^.schools.. ''^yl'l^'^'y, ' ^■' /v;;; 

■■ ^> It is anticipated th^t once a strategy or series pf:strategies;haye been selected additional in- 
fomation^wiU be sought through the National Ne'twork for in Vocational- 

Technical Education/ or through or^ as Departments of Education or the National 

' Center for Vocational Education. ' ' 

; ■ ■ ■■ •■ ■ ; ■. ^ - ■ ' ' . ''i^ ;', ■ 

:ii . ^ Verdell Jackson . v 

. :/ - Program Manager, yocational Education > 
y ; ■ * " • - Alaska Department^of-Education, ; ,. . . . 
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*^ SiopBrative Schools Concept 



^ ' Definition , Two or more^ schools that exchange ::or sl MT^..i:ur iiculuq^, :sch od l lEews^: 

^ • : ' paperSy students, teachers, etc. - • . ' 

Purpose To.improve tie quality of the curricuMm^^smi: increase the cumcuhim - 

. ; * jl^ptions for th^tudents. ' n 

^ir ' '[ Description . Instead of fostering a. spirit: of conipetitionsanion ; ; 

: : , graphic* proxirnity,' many schools foster Sr^ 

;V . ■ cooperation can be as simple 'as exchanjfiijgin^ 

. * • * / and then. expand into other areas as the idea^ganis support. ^ 

, Planning • » Building and rniaintaining a sisterTSchool reteionship requires planning^^^^ / ^ 

: - a persistent effort. The status quo seems tcrfee^ compete with eadi^^^^o^ 

/ *^ . ' * and hot share good programs. c / ' * 

> Board and administrative commitment irom booperating. scfaools is . 

J:; ■ - - • essential. . V , ' ' ■ ■; ^ / / " " ' , ' 

ij^^- . V . • c4 ^sspurce inv^tOry oTs survey is imponsnt in^detertam 

iiU/ \ ' ' ' which the schools can sli^rer^Pulling 'to^^ * 

to r . curriculum, staff expertise^-ypublicaticyisy^ 

II ^ ' ^. sch(X)l to better utiiiz§LJ^at4t has/as wS^^^ 

|f;^>":,\- " / sister,, school.. '/ . 

|k ^ \ ; Setting objectives and dm a plan to,caii^:out the objectivesris'^ x 

|i ■ f,^ nece^ary to lOvercome the inertia. A^^^^ 

|IS \ " . V data to assist with future planning and p^ 



Staff Requirements No iaddltional staff time required. Orientation and planning time is 

. /■ . ^ valimble. " . 

Multimedia Use Sharing stimulates the acquisition and production of multimedia and gives 

' ^ teachers access to multimedia material developed by other teachers. 



Initial Cost Some increase iili the cost of postage. May have :vt.6 fund planning and 

orientation time. 

Additi^^ Nominal. ^ ^ 



■ . Student 



ERiciiiiil:-'^ 



Fiexibit^ iSehedulinf 



Definition 
Purpose. ^ 

-^escription 



Planning 



"Siarying thiB length of time Jor school periods. 

Mrcrease learning, efficiency by adjusting the length of time to the instruc- 
tiibnaL objective and bjr. taking learning theory into consideration. 

, "IHexible scheduling is desirable in many classroom situations. Research has 
.snoVn that, in the case of ^kill development -^such as In teaching typing, 
intensive practice for a short period of time'at frequent intervals is much 
more effective than spending the same amount of tiirie i^^ 
.less frequent internals. Conversely, teaching processes such as the. dis- 
assembly of a oarbunetor is more effective if sufficient time is allowed to 
compl(5te*th|^tire/process, ■ > 

. , ',.r. . . ■ • 

. The length of the class periods is adjusted by dividincj the school day into 
15- or 20-rninute modules.^Each class period is then assigned the appropri- 
ate nurrifcer of modules. * . • 

Regardless of the J)eriefits of flexible scheduling^ the planning required 
and the administrative details prevent flexible scheduling in many situ- 
ations where it'would l)e to the advantage of tHe students.;. 

An analysis of each class is necessalry.to determine the ideal length of tini^ : 

for cla^ periods. The class period rriay not be the same lerig^^^ 

maintain' the^ same pattern ;ail year ^FoPve could 

be made up of short, f re qiifent practice perio^^ 

lengthened after the students have learned the kieyboard arid the muscles 

in their hands have strengthened. V : ! : > * 

Making length of class periods flexible provides more opportun^^^^ 
. teaching methocis aind to improve the class content; Time is noW available 
Muring the class period to-^ry'otherteacWng methodis when students ^d . 
quit^i understand; Also cpnteat can be expanded, to go :into further depth 
when necessary "without wb^ ipla^ce 
from one day to theonext. Staff ihservice wouW^^^^ helpful in 

assisting teaichers to plan for this adjustments in their curricula and 
^ irigmethods. ^ . . . . r/ ■ * 

The process of 5crieiduling classes requires a great deal of planning an^^^^ 
-monitoring.. Sche^r.iling sometimes requires a computer.* Student schedule 
changes after the semester begins are difficult. - 



Staff Requirements 
•Multimedia Use 
Initial Cost 

Additional Cost per 
S^Ludent'- 




No additional staff required. 



There is op^rtunity for dramatic increase in the use of multimedia. 



Inservic'e for instructors and extra time for planning. Scheduling is more 
expensive and may require extra time or a computer. 



Nonrana),^ 



) 



Phasing 




Description 



Planning 



: Staff" Re quire ments - 

Multimedia Use^^ 

.... ^ 
Initial Cost 



All students in a school study one major curriculum^' topic at a time on an 
, alternating basis; rather than changing classes every period. 

Increase learning efficiency by- better use of time and suf?: Phasing elimi- 
nates rpost of xhe students' tinrie spent on getting started and cleaning up. 
Many students also have a Higher interest leyiBl when they can work on the 
same topic for a longer period of time.^ It gives them a feeling of satisfac- 
tion to complete a task. ; 

The length of time all' students study one curriculum topic can b^aried 
depending on the objectives of the lesson. For example, the objective may 
be for every student to learn how; to disassemble, r.epair, and adjust the 
carburetor on a small engine - which may take several days. Other objec- 
tives may take only one period. 

This method of teaching works well in very small schools where the 
teachers are close and cao .work as a team in planning and meeting the 
learning objectives. The teachers frequently have rnoTi^ time to plan and 
prepar.e to teach in areas where they have the strongest preparation. ^ 

Administration and teachers miisl ^be fully committejd to phasing in order 
to make it work. AH have tc^swprk as a team in accomplishing'the instruc- 
tional objectives. An inservice is very»helpful^in creating the environment 
foe change. Some majofcbrisiderations are:' 

1. Developing measurable objectives . 

2. Planning the content for each, objective " 

3. Planning instructional methods and use of multimedia ^ 

4. Assigning staff teaching responsibilities , 

- 5.. Developing and imprementirig'tfe^^^ ' 
6. Developing an introductory session f^^ . 
7: Monitoring and evaluating the learning process. - . 

-'No new staff required, but inservice is recommenced. ' 



More efficiignt-us.e of the teaching staff encourages the use of multimedia. 

Insemce. for teachers, and generally more teaching supplies an d^st^dent 
materials. / * 



Additional Cost per 
Student 



Nominal. 



0 



Television and Radio 



Definition. 

Purpose 

Description- 



Planning 



Staff Requirements ^ 



Facility Requirements 



Multimedia Use 
Initial Cost 



^Additional Cost per 



The ability to deliver instruction via TV and/or radio to rural areas. -» 
To enrich and expand curricula offerings. 

Radio and. television have always had strong appeal to people of all ages. 
The potential of thes^^^ for education purposes Is extremely hi^h. 

Unfortunately, the media has .not been^widely used by educational; 
agencies for several reasons, one of which is'Ithe^large initial investment 
required to secure^ the time on the air/Another stumbling block is that the. 
teachers in educational agencies do not necessarily have the technical or 
production expertise to use radio and/or 

During the last few years, however, the initial investment \and the 
expertise required to operate radio and' television have become much less 
of in problem. Many schools are now able to afford radio transmitter, TV 

• cameras, olid video recorders. Production expertise is still a. problem, buf. 

, people are becoming more cbnifortable with recorders andocameras. 

Enrichment or delivery of part of a vocational program by radio or TV to 
several schools presents a difficult sche duling proble m. Finding the prpper 
time of day and the appropriate length of time for the broadcast that will 
meet each school's approval is a formidarbl^ task. If the programs can be 
taped as they come over the air, then be integrated into the schedule and 
the class/ the above problems a^^^ ^ ' 

Inseryice for the participating teachers is valujable in^gaining acceptance of 
the method. /Uso, planning this integration of the TV and radio instruc- 
tion into the classroom instruction wouH be n\oreleffective after an in- 
smice than it would if the information were s^^^ ^ ^ V 

Mpnitbring and ev<iluating the program is invaluable in fine-tuning the 
program and determining the benefit^ 

Nominal, but an insiervice program for existing staff is very impprtant to 
the miccess^of the instruetiony: medk..^^ chSnges may be 

necessary to create tbe4?lferest and expertise necessary to develop instruc- 
tional radio and/or TV. . (i ■ ' . 

Safety and maintenance; of the equipment are important considerations. 
Although not "as critical as a few years ago, lighting and acoustics can still 
be problems in older buildings. Some modifications may be necessary to 
improve the quality of the productions.. ' 

High. . 

Depends on the quality of the equipment. The cost of a small radio .trans- 
mitter is Jess than $10,000. A color-TV camera and video recorder costs 
about $5,000. Costs of ^aterial production'ahd i^^^ 
on size of staff, travel, and amount of time needed. 

Nominal. ' ' . , ■ 



Learning Conlor Syslein 



Organizing materials and equipment to facilitate the management of 
instruction in' such a manner as-- to decrease, the teacher's" role as a 
presenter of information. 

To use the teacher's time more efficiently. • , 

This approach is being used to develop multimedia materials and/integrate 
them with teaching methods to achieve the instruction^al objectives. Some' 
of the learning systems are'so effective that they guarantee certain compe- 
tencies to every person who completes the program. For example, one 
such system on ''Interviewing for a Job" uses programmed instniction to 
present the inforjnation, with class response and discussion to master the 
information. The teacher manages "the instructional process. Students 
respond to situations that, are recorded on t^e. Information.is internal- 
ized' by role-playing. Understanding is refined by analyzing audiovisual 
tapes. More role-playing is conducted to further internalize the informal 
tion and 'build confidence. As final|reassurance^t^^^ will maintain 

the competencies, the information is summarized on a billfold-isize card 
for thp student to review just prior to .the job interview. ' ^ 

;The development process for the' above learning system involves ^everalf 
'months of work ^d thousands of dollaFS..;;The process starts' with a taslc 
analysis and ends with a field te|i; arid evaluation. Once developed, how- 
ever, the learnirig system is .transportable. 

GeneraUy, an inservice program is necessary to become familiar :with^ the 
materials ^and the methods^ Used to implement the system. The 'teacher ; 
must switch from the role' of presenter of information cto a learning ; 
manaber.'^ ■ ' .. ^ ^. -r. " - 

Less sophisticated systems can be =developed^.by"classroom teachers as part 
of theix normal preparation or during a workshop." ' """"r" . • 

In a learning^stem, aU training course design decisions 'should be based 
on an analysis offstudent performance data. Each step in the developmerit^^ 
cycle must be eni|)irically tested and validated against actual performance v 
data^ Therefore, the effectiveness of training by the .learning system can be 
described by student performance data. There; are eight major steps ia/ 
developing a learnitig system: ^ 



l-r^ Secure or d^elop. a; task aqalysis. The aAalyds should define the 
irripohant skiUs and knowledge needed to perform the tasks-.vSpecific ' 
training objectives 'are then developed for each task or-sub-task. 

2.^: Determine the optimum step size. ^The 'course content is organized 
- -into-small sequential steps. for achievigg^he training' objectives. ^ " 



Learning Center Systena (Continued)/ 



4; 



5. 



Plannifig (Continued) 3. Build in active response of the student. When ppssible, the response 
- •* . . /should be a realistic application of the new knowledge or skill. 

Build nn^ immediate confirmation' for each response. Knowledge of' 
results enhances learning. • ' . 

•Build in positive reinfopcement. The student is guided, taw.ard- making 
correct rfesponses. ' r'' ^ 

■ ■ \ r^^''^^ ^. ; ' ■ 

Build in learner-controlled'^ pacing when possiBle and apprbpriate. 

Students are Expected to ^attain ^ the same objective, but to control 
the pace of instruction. ' \ ' 

Adapt the content to the student/ not the student id the content. 
The learner should be able to pick the best means of learning the 
content and to secure the appropriate amount of practice..- 

Validate the system. "Analyze the response data to detertnine if the 
system is accomplishing the objectives. ' . ' 

The learning system is; never complete, because it is,a process that causes 
revision of the system as feedback data from field., t^sts and eyaiuatipn 
become available.' ' ^ ' ^^^^^ 



8. 



Staff Requirenients 



Multimedia Use 
.Irtitial Cost : 



vNo additional .'staff re'quired after the learning system has been imple- 
mented, but the development and implementation phases could require 
consultant fe'es, extra-.'pay for teachers, and inservice costs, depending on 
the scope and depth bf the desired system. 



Greatly enhanced. . t\ ' - 

•Procurernent, development, and implementation costs. Co st. for. consum- 
able .student materials is usually higher: " " . 



Additional Cost per 
Student 



Nominal.- 



Correspondence Study 



Definition 



Purpose 



Desoription 



Planning 



,A study-at-home (method-of receiving an education that is designe 
provide a complet£ aducatioii. ' 

To provide an education to students who cannot or choose not to attend a 
.^regular publid school - or to supplement a student^ curriculum, particu- 
larly ewhen the-cour;$es are not offered in the local^s^ool ^ 

Correspondlence courses are available from an arr^y of agencies and private 
pompanies.^ In many cases, correspondence courses and advisory teachers 
are provided free of charge to school-age students. The advisory teachers 
grade and return t|jie lessons, as weU as provide 

and other services. Generally , a local person'^in the community is desig- 
nated as a home teacher. This person has the responsibility to asjost the 
'student in arranging a study schedule, taking-tests, mailing lessons, etc. 

There are several alternatives available for a school system desiring to 
supplement its curricula vrith correspondence courses: 

1. Develop the coiirses locaUy ill whole or in part. 

2. Secike the coursesirom the Alaska Department of Education. 

3. Purchase the courses from private schools. ^ " 

4. Purchase the courses from the University of Nebraska or American' 
School. 



StaiC Requirements 



Because of the supervision required, staff v^ .need to be added as the 
•number of students increase. 



Multimedia Use 
Initial Cost 



Minimal. 

-,. . , , . .\ , . . • ■ , ........ _ . . ^ ■• ■•■ ■ . 

Student books and materials plixs supervision time (1/2 hour per week per 

,xourse)./^v'' :■ V. '-"^^ ^ 



fe'l^ Cost per 

I Student 



Cost incriedses about the same amount as students are added. 



' Short .courses of a few days or a fevv weeks in duration. 

To provide a means for^ scheduling coiirse content that is shorter than 
traditional coursed and.usuaUy high in student intpre's^ 

(Mini "^pi^ frequently 'appeal to students because of their high interest,' 
specicdized or^ advanced ; content. Also, a shorter perio.d of time- offers- 
change, variety; arid possibly a release from boredom. - 

Teachers have observed that dividing th^ traditional English arici history 
courses into mini courses, adding some new content, and assembling new 
course manuals have rfSkde the content more palatable for many students. 

Packaging.yi^cationaVcontent into mini cours^ 

out the skiDs wWch can stand alone; For exandple^-^ of 
home security devices could be taught as a mini course. 'As the incidence 
of' robbery increases, the demand for home security increases. A person 
who is proficient in the installation of Wcurity devices has » salable skill. 

Continuity, scheduling, and credit are important planning considerations. 
As courses are divided up, it becomes more;difficult tb avoid omissions 
and duplications. Continuity has to be built into the plan. Scheduling ' 
during the regular school day could initially be limited to a certain period 
during the school day. If there are not sufficient nriini courses to provide'a 
selection for the next period of time after students finish amini course, 
other alternatives will need to be available, such as independent study or 
open-entry courses. ^ After school, / before school, or during the lunch 
period are alternatives to scheduling diiring the school days. Credit can be 
assigned - according to time spent in class or competencies mastered. A 
fraction of a: credit need not be a problem unless a student needs a full 
credit to graduate. 

No additional staff required. , 

As teachers reorganize their materials into; mini courses, there is a 
.tendency to ;update and improve themedia. : 

Additional funds may be Jieeded for staff inservice and new^^Un^uIum 
materials. Generally course materials are updated and supple mentedjwhen 
organized into mini courses. 

Nominal. 



Learning on Athletic Trips 
(or other trips away fromj^ome) 



beffnition 
Purpose . 
Description 

Plaiining 



Staff Requirements- 



Multimedia Use 

InitialGost 

A^itional Cost per 
;StudeiTt . 



Vocational learning that takes place on trips that ire made phmarily for 
another purpole, such aslathletic trips. ; ' ' ' , • 

To provide vocatipnal learning on trips financed .prftnarily for* another 
purpose. • : . ^ ' \ ' f ' 

^ f, ■ ■ • ■ • ■ 

Once the cost of the travel Has been met, additional experiences may be 
added ' at very little- cost -^ suSJi as field trips, work experience, work 
observation, and research. 

. ' ' • • ? 

Intensive individuakguidance, counselihg,'and planning is essential tp." the 
, success ;:of incprporaiting vocational experiences into trips macte primarily 
, for another purpiaseriA student' n^^^ desire %)r voca- 

tional experiences&E;ehough in advance to schedule. the extra time and to^ 
locate the resources3t the destination:.toprovide:theiexperiences.:^^^^^^^ "^^^ 

Some districts have inventoried the resources inithein;commuriities and 
. will share the information: Additional resources /areMederal, >state^^^ 
^ borough offices. Chamber of Gemmerce, civic:and professional organiza- 
tions, and community volunteers. , ' . ' ^ 

Learning objectives should be developed prior to the trnj to provide 
guidance in obtaining thecpropbr experiences and td provide a basis; for 
evaluating the worth of the trip. The learning objectives sfiould be con- 
sistent with the career objective of the student, evemthbugh the career 
objective may change several times before the studenfeisready for employ- 
menti The information can then be used for more. effective planning ::f or 
the next trip. 

No additional staff re quiBsd; however, additional: ^ef fort. in 
planning and coordina ting-fee, activities. 

Can be increased by having ,: students report onz^^ ' and 

encouraging-theiuse of such -media as tape recordingsrand-pictures. 

Room and board fontheiadditional time spent on:trip. 

Generally same as initial cost, but* schools may beiable to secure cheaper 
room and board rates with a group. ^ 



The exchange of teachers between scHoblsin t^^e^same district or between 
districts ftevarying lengths of time. / ' 

' .. \ >■ .•; Lj " , 

To piqpyide students with additional depth and breadth in vocational 
curriculum offerings, * 

Frequently, the easiest way to expand vocational curriculum is to ex- 
change teachers, especially in districts that provide teacher housing. 

Teacher exchangeiv.,^ sometime^^ difficult to implement : unless the 
exchange is included inlh^teacher's contract^ ^ ' ; 

Expansion 1n:;the -c^ the student V needs and 

jpb ^biipp^tunities:i^ 
are spme bf^the;ihstrum 
demand ; data ^lieedct^^^^^ 

chahges.;^ By altem many more of ; the stiidents' need^ 

,be rnet.'''-./ ■■i.j ■/;'■/■;•: '^^ • ' ' . 

No^additionai staff is required;;but pr 

pate in an exchange progrcimi or^ adjust to other staff members mo^^ 

Moving , may decrease the use, 'less time is available tp' spend on media 
development and itrm^y not be feasible to transport some multimedia 
materials and equipment. 

^Cost of travel for teacher ahd^mily; Teachers may^^ 
''expenses as a result of move.-fn^ 

to^be transported. ^ 
Nominal. - 



, Cpi^ puter- Assisted Instruction:, 



"Using the >computer"as a teacHing-machine~to pr^ 

and require responses. Based on the'; responses, the computer presents 



"Definition ^ 

Purpose : 
Description 



Planning 



Staff Requirements 

Multimedia Use * 

Initial Cost 

' Additional Cost per 
Student 



information appropriate tothe response through a prepared program. 



To increase the students' learning efficiency. 



j: 



/■ - 



Computers can* add another dimension between the textbook and the' 
teacher* by adjusting the presentation of some of the information to the 
response of the . student. The book makes no adjustment to* student 
differences in understanding; and the teacher can make infinite adjust- 
ments/ By using^compiter-assi^Qd'^ihstructio^^^^ teacher can spend much 
less time - presenting, and explaining info for 
activities ,suchv as planningVdnstructio materials, anailyzing 

student learning problems, and counseling students. 



Recent advances have, made computers and access to computers' much 
cheaper, 'than. in the pasV. Indications are that this trqiid will continue. An 
■investigation : to determine what hardware is available and how much it. 
costs is the.first step. 

Most .of the instructional software for computer-assisted^ i^^ 

initially developed for math-orientated subjects, such^as- accounting, but 

additional vocational subjects may now be developed. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .^^^ 

It is helpfulj but not necessary to have axomputer expert ori^staff. 
No increase. 

Computer time is expensive. ' 

Increases with the number of students but may not -be a constant amount, 
because the rates var>y according ^to the total amount of time used. 



Conference Call 





"-Defihitiolir' 

•Purpose 

.' ■ 

Descnptior; 

. : '} 

'Planning 



Staff Requirement^ . 
Multimedia Use^ 
Initial Cost 



Additional Cost per 
Student 



" Using; the' telephone as"anlnsfructi"on'a1n:'Ool""toTprovide~stadent^ 
experts ail over the world. '* * • 

: : : ■ . . \ 

To expand the information base from which students.can d^^^ 

Part or all of a vocational .class can be taught by'use of theiitelephone: - 
Long-distance' telephone rates rnay not be high when comparedJ;o other 
alternatives, such as transporting, students,''teachers, or,.e quip merit ' 

If an entire class' is to be taught by telephone, the quality of the student: 

materials must be sufficient to present and explain t^ 

telephone ■ can be used to ask questions and to analyse ^and expand t 

contelk. 

Supplementing instruction by way of the telephone requires. detailed plan^ 
ning to determine the proper content tO^ secure by telephone and the 
proper people to call. . ^M',/- ^ 

Sending the people^^ to be called advance information will improve- the 
quality of the informWion received and provide a basis for evalua^^^^ 
'effectiveness of theimethod. 

No additional staff required. • 

. Uses telephone as an additional medium. ^ ; 

Telephone . speaker of sufficient quality for entire class and'^'long-distance - 
telephone calls. . • , ' r . 

None.. ' • 



14 



18 



'%]i(Qi^eIiiiitFUCti 



-Definitian 
IHirpose 



li-Instruction provided-by-ateacher in.t^^ 



Provides the benefits of personal instruction to studto o canirot go to 



■school. 



Planning 



Description In small conrimunities where ;no school exists, it may ^^b^ 

^ econonMcal tq.^^^^ 

to build a school. In-home instil be provided to students 

unable yto attend an existing school becaiise of phyacal-iinjt^ perma- 
•nent -handicaps. . ' 1 - ' --J' 

The primary 

mostKJOstrefficient manner. jThis 
one^basLs, as efficient 

« aftdvqiiaUtydimatenak 

spehdsiwitJi:the student. . /' ^ . - 

iStaffi^^iiffiments: No additional staff, . ihservicie or changes are: required . if ; present istaf£~ is 

. :proficient:iniohe-to-one instr:uction. , 

- ^ . ^ - ■ •• 1 ^ ' . 

Transporting midtiniedia^ e and niaterials is sometimes pro^ 

ritivenanddeads to a decrease^ i^ 

' ' ■ . .A- .... , : ■ .... . : . . . . --s'' .■ ", . ■' ■ 

Theixjostris -prohibitive if carried to an extreme^ A teacher load is generally i 
^:fiverof2less:students. , ' 

^Generally^increases at a constant rate. 



MultiznediaVUse 



InitiallCost 



Additioiial^ost^per 
Student ;■ 



Indiependent Study 



Definition 



^ Purpose 



Description 



Planning 



the comptetion of programs onpasts of prograros with 
assistance, using whate ver c urriculnmt materials-are available. 



Staff Requirements 
Multirneiiia Uses . j . 
Initial Cost 

^Additionalieostiperr :^ 
•Student ' 



, To . provide a m^ 
the ability - to complete prograniSithrough independent study. 

Many studenl^s: can complete programsaby reading 
V on their-own. This option normally can be^ provided 
trative and^program changes, ' • ' 

. . . i - : •• ■ . • , . - ■. y ■ * _ ^ • •. ...... ■. 

Providing- .the student with 'Study.Tspace) timej materials, .and cfedit/can 
usuaUyabe^oneacoopqyatiyely; amongathe vocational teachers i^and^s 
administrators. . ' | 

Credit lishould iibe based - on competencies; but as^a^last resort; progress 
tiiroughttheiregular text can be lised; 

Tiiiie:^durings the,7regular schbof "day fshould^hbt^beia^ipro^^ 
hasithesmaturity^to manage his or her : time. 

Study space can be provided in the library or classrooms:^during .lab 
periods. xHbwever, a psignatedaarea : with^udy-^carrels a^ 
capacityiis^^tter. ( 

No increase. " ' . . 

Generall3ridecrease.v " ■ ^ " 

.^.^NominaJ;:. '.'v , ^ ■ " '.. • ^ 



Nominali; 



/ , 



Intermediate Units 



Definition- 



Purpose 



Interjne^ate^ education non-profit corporations" staffed- with- 

specialists to provide, suchisservices as instfuctidnalijsup 'media7 bilin-- 
-giialrhiculturaLieducatipn,istaff assesspent, school- 

management,, and school board member training. 

To^provide special services to schools when it is not economical to provide 
itvthrough hiring additionaL'staff at each school. , 



Description 



U .'f 



-i-/-Ji. 

J* Program Planning 



- ■ V ... .. 



i^Staff Requirements 

\i Multimedia Use 

^ '4 
l- uvlnitial Cost 



Additional Cost Rpr 
^'Student 



As^the educational programs are planned, special needs - suchsasigrant 
vinriting, student^assessment, curricu 

research and evaluation r—becomefevid^t Although these^^ 
a benefidal1effefet:!on theiquaUty of student learning; they a^^ 
ignored by rur^schools- because the.means. of meeting the needs while 
staying within^their budgets rare riot available. Tinterfnediate educational 
agencies* can hire staff v\nth\ special ^expertise|ah 

vices to a number of schools in an economical^rra a contract^b^is. / 

A ri¥eds assessment-followediby community goal-setting will establishfihe^ 
priorities of; thev cducationaliprogramr As prioritiessarerbrokentdcwrifflnto 
^specific objectiveSj^tasks arellisted to accomplishithe objectives. As^tasks 
are assigned to' personnel, gaps in expertise, iriforraation, and matmais- 
will bec9me evident. Contracts: with* consultants may bfe the mda eco- 
nomical means:^of^ling nianyrof the giaps, /even if a consult 
obtained from:out^of-state;: -^^ ' \ ; > 

litsf deyelopsaround needs of a ^continuing nature, but » it 
>.of^^a^staff member's time to meettthe-need in a particular 

school 




No increase. 



Can increase, depeiiding' onitiineEof service sought: 



Consultant feej^trSjplyiandtexpenses. 
None. 



> " 
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Definition 



Purpose 

Program Description 



Planning- 



Developing a new job markpt thiiough trainijfig for jobs which are rion- ' 
, existent in the'CommuAity but . which^-by - providing goods and/or services ^ 
. not ciirrently- available , locaUy,- have the increase business 

^ activity and, therefore, employment opportunities. ^ 



To provide students with job opportunities not previously available. 

In rural areas, economic development frecjuently follows training/ rather 
than the other way around. Many times, new* businesses are created only 
after individuals are trained. Tram^ 

no, niajor changes in program directions,- but r added^empHasis on 
planning arid placement. ^ ^ - ' 

There are many ways in which vocational education can have an impact 
on job creation, but this description w^^be Umited to one method which ^ 
has high potential in rural' areas and is'cbstteffectivQ - learninq business ^ 
ventures. Ventures are sclrool-mitiated .and^Dphera^^^ 
to the distributive education school store, but^'much broader in Wricep^ 

- After -Gonmiunity, board,, and admimstrative approval hks been secured^ 
the next step is to determine what business ventures would contribute 
most to the 'economic growth of the community. The school facility- 
should then be'examined to determine; ^' A ^ ^ ' 

1. ^What part of the school plant and equipment can be made available 
for the^ventures? 

2. What is'the expertise of the staff in relation to the venturer? i 

3. What is the \;vi)lingness:.of: the students to work, and' what is the 
school's capacityjltb select students for tasks which are most likely'to , 

. be iised for^ career advancement?^ • i -. 

4. What is-^the workmg^latidnsMpVo^ the. privatiB 



sector? 



5. 
6. 



What is the school's advantage in. pur chasing goods at ;ardiscount? >:\ 

Can workifi^ schediilesya be^ 
adjusted to , accommodate a business venture? Reviiriues neecl^tb^be ' 
V- accumulated and carried from one year to the next. 

In.selecting a specific venture to' operate, the fdllowing criteria should be 
applied: . , 

1. Is the training potential for students high? 

2. Will the venture generate sufficient revenue to cover costs? 



Job Creation. (Continued) 



Planning (Continued) 



3. Wiir the venture generate sufficient revenue to create unsubsidized 
youth jobs? ' « 

4. - Does'the venture provide a useful community service or product?- - 

5. Does -the school have existing capacity in terms of expeitise, plant, - 
. and equipment? 

After the venture.has been selec.ted, the business needs ^ to be* org^ized 
and procedures set up for such things as invento 

ing/ In working out the details^ there are many materialsPthat are helpful, 
such as those from the Small Business Administration and: the Distributive 
Education Curriculum. Also, expertisei^from-the^'community and school 
staff can be utilized. 



Examples of ventures that have been operated by schools are auto repair, 
storm window, production; youth loan company, printing, clothing repair, 
bakery, clerical service, and fast food service. 



Staff Requirements No additional staff required. 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost 



Additional Cost per 
Student ^'-^ 



No effect. 



Start-up funds are needed in most cases. The amount will depend on the 
type of venture and the initiaj^scope of the project. 

Nominal. '. * 
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Definition 



Purpose I 
Description- l: 



J' 



Staff Requirements 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Costs 



Additional Costs per 
Student 



The use of paraprofessionals and aides to enable teachers to spend more . 
time improving the quality of instruction provided the students. The 
increased staffing and spec ializa tion provides for more indi^^idualizatiop of : 
instruction.. 

To provide better quality and more' individualized instruction; 

: Diffetentiated^staffing involve 

levels^: One teach^er 'may specialize in large-group" ins^ 

specializes in ismaU-group instruction; The^ppint is that differentia^ 

be - based oi>' the kind or the degree of responsibility that individual 

teachers accept. ' . ': ' 

Another method of - differentiating instruction is to have teachers specializ- 
ing: in various substeps. For example; some teachers could specialize in the 
arrangement of. learning conditions ^and consult with other teachers on 
^^h&w to improve the condition of learning. Another could Bpecialize in 

"^assessment. , ' 

- Another type of differentiation is the modes of instruction the methods 



of instruction employed by thelteacher for example: 

1: -Tutor • . 5: Laboratoiy 

2. Lecture 6. Inquiry 



3. Recite 

4. Grtoup' ciiscussion 



7v?, / CuTriculum p^kets 
8. Technology aids- 



. Changing staff roles should i)e based on the pupils* needs, otherwise the 
instructional '^quality may not improve. Therefore, a thorough study of c 
.student ^assessment data needs to precede staffing plans^ 

Changing the composition of the staff can* be 

fore, staff members should be involved with the planning:' In some cases, 
student/staff ratio can be reduced without increasing the staff budget if 
staff composition is changed ^adually. ; /i/^ '-^ " <^ j . 

GeneraUy,' ^^-'size^^^^ are hired, but^the total.staff 

-ijtfagff^ayiriot^incre^ and/or , consultant services ' 

increase the likelihopd ot success... o . . ^ 

Generally, multi-media use will increase* as teachers have more time-tb.^ 
^ develop material and work in their areas of expertise. ' u ~ 

Depends on the scope of the changes and the procedure used j^Sometimes 
aides are: added and the roles of the professional staff are chang^^^^ 
reducingthe size of the professional staff .Other costs are student assess- 
ments, materials, and r any equipment needed as a result ^ of the staff 
composition changes. 

None. ' 
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Definition 
PxirpQse V 



De^criptiori 



Planning 



Staff Reqiiirements 



Multimedia Use ' 



Initial Cost 



A method of .deUvering education, which ^ aUows, students to progress 
through' instructional materials at their own rates; 

' • . \ ^* ' ' , 

> To assist aU students/ especially the fast -and slow leaniers/^E^ the fast 
' learners, itprevents boredom; for the slow learners, it provides for success 
* 'by aUo\vihg'them to progress at their own rates of speed; 

Programmed instruction is either linear or branchiilg in format; In linear 
programmed instruction,^ students proceed through the materials 'in a 
straight -linie. If a student responds incorrectly, he/she goes back and 
reviews. In branch programmediinstruction, students' dway^ 
but if ai; studentjj||esponds-incorrectly^ he/she is routed through addi^ 
materials before returning to the main program: This p 
c - ages the- students because they never to go back. However, this type^ 
of material ^is difficult land costly to write, because a lot of the rnaterial is 
repetitive. ^ ' cj > . _ , ^ 

, 

Programmed instruction can be implerriented by using either commercial- 
ly-madfe\or teacher- made-materials or both. If programmed materials are 
purchased, there) isn't much work involved in settmg up^the course, but 
•the teacher should be thoroughly^ familiar with the contents and proce- 
(s dures of the materials so that the student's questions can be answered. 

For developing programmed matierials, there are several systems in use; An 
example of a common system follows. 

Additional full-time Staff is not required, but the likelihood of success is 
greater if inservice on;individual instruction is provided. Also, it is advan- 
1 tageous t0"hire a^ consultant and/or procure'extra staff time during the 
implementation phase! - . ' 

The use of multimedia materials is strongly encouraged arid is easily 
incorporated into the individualized materials, / [ 

D epends on the experience ^iSf^ the staff and the scope of the initial effort .v 
The cost of student materials can be reduced by obtaining materials^hat 
can be used over and over, with consumable work sheets which can be 
duplicated. ' , ' 



Additional Cost per - Additional student materials. 



TITLE 
STATEMENT 



I 



* , READ 
. RATIONALE 



I 



READ 
BEHAVIORAL 
.OBJECTIVES 



Objectives Met 




f Objectives Not Met 





LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


1. 


Written materials 


5i 


Transparencies 


2. 


ProgrammecJ instruction 


5. 


■Tape/cassettes 


. 3. 


Slide/tape production 


-7. 


Guest speaker 


, 4. 


Filmstrip 


8. 

{\ 


Oth^r media : 



QUEST 




Objectives Not Met 

^ 



O bjectives No^ 



Objk^^es /.■ 
Met"^"' / Next 
UNIPAC 
or experience 



''nil 



/ 



Two-in-One 



Definition 
Purpose 

Description 



Planning 



Each staff meniber teaches two or more subjects simultaneously. 

To compensate for the limited number of subjects a small teaching staff 
can provide for students during the school year. 

The age 'of specialization has had its impact on teacher preservice pro- 
grams. Many teachers are no longer comfortable teaching a wide variety of 
subject matter. Ho^wever, many teachers find that they enjoy the challenge 
and like the variety of teaching two or more subjects at one time once 
they have tried; it. This is particularly true in a small school where there is 
frequently aldose knit educational organization and clc 'e student/teacher 
relationships. 

Ability to lise a variety of teaching methods is an asset in coping with two 
or more classes at one«time. In addition, individualized teaching materials 
can provide course depth ajid' release the teacher as the presenter of 
information, giving him/her more time to plan, develop materials and 
procedures, monitor and evaluate instruction. 

■" / ,- . ■ , . ■ . . . ■ ■ '■ 

Survey students and analyze' job market to determine priority need areas. 
Pr£Jsent data to staff and assess their willingness to expand curriculum. If 
the response is favorable, analyze their ec^ucationa'l backgrounds, interests, 
hobbies and work experience. Then select the additional subjects to be 
offered. Staff then can .be selected to pick up the additional content. If 
omissions are still evident, the curriculum may be strengthened as teachers 
are replaced. 

Planning for this type of change should encompass a broad enough time 
spah to enable the teachers to prepare and secure or develop appropriate 
materials. 



Staff Requirements 



No additional teaching staff is required, but additional support staff such 
,as teacher aides or student aides are advisable. 



Facility Requirements Some modification would be desirable, such as movable partitions. 



Multimedia Use 



InitialGost* 



This method will encourage the use of multimedia, since teachers may be 
teaching out of their fields of expertise ahd will rely more on the materials 
and method of instruction rather than just on their knowledge. 

Teaching materials and' audiovisual equipment. This may involve facility 
.modification, depending on the subjects added ; and the flexibility^^ b^^ 
present space. Staff inservice and e?ctra pay may be necessary. 



Additional Cost per Additional student niaterials. 
Student ; ' ; . 



Mobile Instructional Materials 



'Definition 



Materials that are organized and packaged to be moved from school to 
school. 



Purpose Tp broaden the curriculum offerings to students. 

Description Curriculum materials are packaged to be moved from school to school 

because of the hignv^ost of the curriculum materials relative to the size^of 
the school. Generally, several programs are purchased or developed and 
rotated from school to school on a regular basis, e.g., quarterly. 

The materials may be sent by mail^ automobile or private plane. Local 
o teachers are used to implement the materials. Frequently the materials are 

individualized and contain multimedia Activities. 

.' • ■ ■ • • \ ■ ' ' 

Planning Instructional needs should be analsrzed prior to the purchase or develop- 

mobile curriculum, A rotation schedule should be developed and 
ailable to all participating schools. Th'^re should be a contingency 
inspecting and replacing damaged and lost items. Det^ed records 
should be kept of all expenses connected Vii^ith transporting t^e materials 
to determine at the end of the year !:yfhether the system is cost-effective 
^ ■ jH and whether the materials should continue to be transported. 

Staff Requirements No additional staff required, but an inservice on the mobile curriculum 

materials is imperative. 

Facilities Requirements Some modifications may be necessary, such as work benches or study 

carrels. « 




Multimedia Use 
Initial Cost 



The mobile curriculum is frequently multimedia centere^. 

The initial cost of the mobile curriculum is high, but it can usually be used 
several years. 



Additional Cost per Nominal. 
Student 



Mobile Labs 



Definition 



Purpose 
Description ii^ 




Staff Requirements 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost 



Additional Cost per 
Student 



Movable classroom furnished to schools on a short-term basis in order to 
reduce the cost of expensive equipment and facilities. 

To enhance the student's learning through expanded facilities and equip- 
ment. " 

Facilities and equipment .which can be located fairly easily allow a dis- 
trict to avoid duplicating specialized equipment and facilities in each 
sShool. This method can utilize local teachers or itinerant teachers, 
depending on the 4egree of specialization in the program. 

A mobile lab is expensive, and the same detailed planning must be done as 
if a new facility were being >uilt. For (jxample, the power available at each 
site is an important consideration, since much of the equipment is 220. 
Also, the floor and structure must be strong enough to beeur the weight. 
Ventilation and clean-up is a consideration for certain equipment. 

.The effect of winter conditions on the unit and the moving of the unit is 
also important. • . 

Program considerations such as teacher expertise, student counseling, and 
scheduling and articulation must be planned. A well-planned program and 
a .^trong monitoring and evaluation component canincrease the likelihood 
of success of the mobile i^^^^ ^ 

Probably the biggest reason Some mobile units lose efifectiveness is the 
financial structure aiid the politics involved in moving the unit. There 
'needs to be a close working relationship among all the people involved. 

Due to the specialized nature of some ^ b^ in mobile 

labs, it is advahtalgeous: to use a speciafe^ a 
hiisband and wife teaching team can he secured to accompany the mobile 
)ab a? it is transfe^^^ many skill areas, such as cl^ricil,,. 

all. of the instructors in the various sghbpls may have the appropriate 
expertise, but advanc^fd^/ eq^ escpensive to duplicate in each 

school; so one.mo^aelf^h^ all of the schools. In this 

case, on!y an ins^^ be needed to implement the advanced 

phase of the prdgraim. ' . . 



The opportunity for building in multimedia use is high because the 
facility, equipment and materials are frequently designed as a multiniedia 
program. > ■ " -'^ ■■':-['■-■ -'^' [: ' > ' ■ y:ry i^^?"-^: 

The initial cost of a mobile lab is extremely high, but may be the cheapest 
alternative. 

Nominal. Generally, mobile labs have a limited number .of stations, which 
will cause a scheduling problem if the number of students is high. r 
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Residential Boarding Programs 



Definition 



Purpose 



Specialized programs or programs not otherwise 'available to stuclehts 
locally. 

To provide educational programs to students by transporting them to 
educational institutions which provide thos^^ program^.and have boarding 
facilities. 



Description 



A basic boarding program must provide: 

1. Suitable living accommodations, including room and board and 
supervision while the student is not in school. 

2. Round-trip transportation to and from the student's usual home. ^ 

3. ^Daily access to a school offering the "appropriate grade level. 



Planning" 

Staff Requirements 

Initial Cost 

Additional Cost per 
Student 



Sevieral months or a year in advance, the students should be surveyed to 
determined their educational- needs. The local 'program can then be 
finalized and a plan to transport students to special programs developed. 

No additional staff is required. " ; ■ 

None. o * ' I " 

1. Student transportation, 

2. Room and board cost, 

3. Tuition or fee, 

4. Supervision cost at boarding school, if applicable. 



Teacher IhteriM 



Definitiorr- 



Use of teachers who are enrolled m teacher^education programs when the 
do their intern teaching: By inviting the instructional 

process, the student's learning csui be enhanced."^. . 



Purpose 



Description 



Planning 



Expcfnd the, expertise ""of the regular teacher to enhance the learning 
experience of the students. Provide experience for the istudent teachero: 

Frequently teacher interns or student te^)fi^ers are put into a situation 
^whe're they take over a chss of an expenffliced 
most of their time observing without tearnmg up with the instructional 
process. By proper planning and cooperation, the goals of tiie teacher 
education program can be a\:hieved while the intern supplements the 
efforts of the experienced teacher. - " 

Several weeks prior to : tiiei time the intern is to start the teaching , there 
should be a planning meeting involving the inte coordinator or : 

college supervisor,' building aidministrator and experienced teacher. During 
the meeting, specific^ p 

teaching into the program p intern could accept res 

bility to achieve some of the program obj 
particularly strong. 



Staff Requirements Existing experienced teachers who are dedicated, organized, confident and 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost • 

'Additional Cost per 
Student 



creative. 



t 



Teacher interns provide an excellent opportunity for both the- experienced 
teacher and the intei^o secure or develop multimedia materials. 

May be a nominal cost for extra materials. 



None. 



^Community Resource Trainer (CRT) 



Definition / A program dedgned to deUver vpcatioT^ 

districts isolated from 
who work cte^ 

■■ • . ■ school district. ■ V'^;^,,.' "iv':- ':' , 

>ose To provide 'a - 't^dlo^^l^ 

. student so that heyshe can leirri ^ ^ 

Description The community, resource trainer, CRT,, is a pe^^ 

agrees rto convey a skill, trade; craft;^^ 

dent who has career aspirations in the occupation represented by the 
. trainer. The CRT agrees to provide opportunities for the student to learn 
^ ^ at least an entry level, saleable or self-sufficiency skill. Learning imder the 

immediate supervision of the CRT, the stud^pt is afforded the oppor- , " 
tunity of applsfing the ''tools of the trad^" -in a production environment. 
The community resource trainer works dosely wth a CRT^c^^ 
who is' employed by the local school district and who meets vocational 
certification standards. ^ ' ~ • 

The CRT program was designed specifically for the delivery of vocational 
services to youth in smaU districts isohted from lu^^ 
individualized program that is tailor-rnade for eac student participant o 
. and, at the same time, provides/ instniction, training, and 

one-to-one, trainer-student basis. To accomplish this, the prog^ 
community volunteers who function imder a school pereon with ^^^^ v^ 
tional com^^encies. An individuality 

student. In the plan development, the CRT identifies the skiU re^q 
ments, the CRT coordinator (school person) supplies expertise o^ 
tional strategies, and . the student defined his^er goals an(l interests in 
pursuing the training program. • jr' .-v ■ 

The CRT program is a means of providing skills as opposed to providing 
only exposure to occupations. Although commerce, industry and ^ s^ 
institutions are highly desirable components of a total commimity instruc- 
tional resource, they are not absolutely essential to the CRT str^itegy 
Communities that have mstalled CRT in their school systems have lised to 
^ a good advantage the skilk of retired persons, of those I w . 
^employed in one occupation but have achieved ''joiirneyman"^status iii ; 
another, and of those who work part-time as taxidermists, gunsmiths, 
> leathergoods artisans (equestrian tack), fallers, buckers, commercial fisher- 
men, and other trades. Those self-sufficient individuals exist where organ-,. V - 
ized businesses do not. Such craftsmen, if pipperly approached|'are1mM^^ 
willing (and often flattered) to becorne a part of "the^formal schoblNjjrgi' 
- - - -gram_on aj/olunteerbasds. 'V-*--^ i — 1 

Unlike the typical cooperative vocational v education ^.program,'^ an | 
employer-employeeiTelationsWp not prevaQ in a^CRT prognkmrfA , 
teacher-studenc relationship is developed anfi maintained throiighputtthe j\ 
Clearning period required to achieve the .behavioral objectives of ^thettxaih- - 



. ^ V Community Resourqe Trainer (GRTHCb^^^^ 

V . , expended on the part of the CRT coordinator in orienting the CRT to 
his/herrfesponsibilities and in monitoring the training process. No trainee • 
. iis to perform income-producing labor unless the income resulting from"^ 
su6h labor becomes the. property of the student* The trainer may, how- 
ever, employ the studei^ in some other capacity usfng developed skills (in 
* which case., any training that takes place is incidental to employment) or 
^ may employ the student in the occupation for. which trained upon com- 
pletion of the instructional program. 

^ Furthermore, CRTs typically .volunteer their services as trainers, Some ar^ 
paid a, small stipend for services rendered in an aiftount that covers, for 
/• * instance,' hourly wages lost during the daily training period. Tod, some 
V trainers may require reimbursement for costs of materials used in the 
• training sessions. Service of CRTs are not contracted on an annual basis as 
are regular teachers. The CRT coordinator works v under a school district 
contract and, as do other 'teachers from time to .time, seeks out com- 
munity volunteers who serve as specialized resource persons. • 

The CRT program, properly installed and properly administered, has the 
potential for speaking to the employments needs of cjtizehs ^and to the * 
.employment requirements of a diverse economy that is unique among the 
states. ' ■ " ^y; ' \ ■ . : 

Students' should ;^be surveyed to determine the extent of interest in, careers 
in which the school cannot provide classrooni trainin^^ After the neied has 
been determined, the following components need to be^rsecured or 
developed: . • ' ■ • V* 

- 1. A vocationally qualified coordinator. 

2. A group of citizens willing to provide instructional services under ;the 
direction of a public school vocational coordinator. . 

3. A school administration that provides supportive services to the 
program and sufficient time during (and when necessary, in lieu of) 
the school day for essential coordination^;::,activities of the CRT 
coordinator. ' ' ' 

4. A supportive high school staff that is willing to inform students 
about the program and to cooperate with the coordinator in 
designing special instructional units for CRT students.: 

5. A heterogeneous group of students desiring ; to develop at least one 
saleable* skill prior to completion of the formal lugh sclfool, expert--, 
e^ice. Students enrolled in the program must meet all state and 

\ federal definitions of '[student learner'' where the t^^^ station;?- 
happens to be a business enterprise, -A teacher-student relationship^^ 
exists at the training station site - rather than.an employer-employee'b; 
. rehdonship and audits implications, as typifiedvby the traditipn^^^ 
, ■ " .vocational cb-op^^pfbgra^^^ v 



Planning 




Community Resource Trainer (CRT) (Cont'd.) 



Staff Requirements 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost 



Additidnal Cost jjer 
Student ^'"^ 



i. 

2. 
3. 



Safeguards are built [into the {ft'ogram through^ careful attention to 
applicable labor lavfs in order to prevent exploitation oy student 
learners. , ^ - 

A representative vo^tional advisory committee,'; 

Several community resource trainers. 
A CRT coordinator (ntey be part-time). 
Added services from the^idance arid counseling staff. 
4. ^ Inservice for the trainer is^advisable; 

During on-site training, opportumiies for multimedia use are limited but/ 
with the close involvement of theWhool with th6 community, there is 
ample opportunity to take pictxiresWd^^incorpora them into the class- 
room' setting. \' T'- Z'^-.' 

CRT cdbrdinator needs to be designated or^5 hired. He/she may be part- 
time. The community resource tram^ paid for the materials the 
students use and» a small stipend for the service they have performed. 
Insurance heeds to be provided in case students are hurt'ori' the job. v 

As stucients are added, all of the. above costs increase. The cost of the CRT 
coordinator will depend on the amount qf time. One-half hour per week 
per stud^ht is the minimum amount of time that should be provided. : * 



Wdrk/Study 



Definition Integrating schooLand work to enable students tb work and earn money.; 

when their continuance in the yoM^^ 

earnings. * 

Purpose To provide a means for students to ear||money that is needed for them fo 

commence or continue their vocational training. / 

Description • Work/study programs can be funded by federal and state vocational funds. 

When^ federal ffunds or state matching funds arie^ u^ 
\ requirements must be met: ' 

(a) Work/study programs shall be administered by the local educational 

agency and shaU* be made xeasona^^ // 
available funds) to aU youths in the area served by the agency who 

' are able to meet the requirements in the next paragraph. 

. (b) Work/study progranis shall be furnished^ only to a student; who: 

1) has been accepted for enroliment^ a full-time student in a 
vocational education, program which meets th^ standards pre- 
V ^ ' scribed by Ae state board arid 

"^ in the case of a studeh^^ 
f gbdd standing arid in fuU-^^ 

- ' 2) is in need of the ean^ 

or continue his/her Vocational^^e 

■ ^ is at least 15 ye^ 

^cqmrrwinc^ 

: ) standing m hi^ 

• , ployed under the work/study program. , ^ 

(c) No student shaU be eriiployed under a work/study program for m^ 
than 20 hours in any week during which classes the student is en- 
rbUed in are in session. 

(d) No student employed under a T^ork/study program shall be compen- 
sated at a rate more] than the hourly rate, prevailing in the area for 
persons performing similar duties. , 

(e) Employment under these work/study programs shaU be in the local 
educational agency or in some other , public. or nonprofit private 
agency or iiutituUqnJ^'^Studente. eriiploye^^ in the work/study; pro- ' 
grams shall not beldeenied employees of ^the"'tJnited/St^^ Uieir. 
service deemed federal service, for any reason. ^ , 

(f ) In each fiscal year during which the work/study program remains in '~ 
effect, the local educational agency shaU expend (from sources other - ^ 
than^ipaymerits/from^federalr funds under this^sectiony^for 'the^em- ^" 
ployment-'of Its students'(whether or;not^the employment is an area 



is 



is 



ehgibleifbriasiustance^underr - — — ^~ 
that its^average^annuali^es 
^?similar^'^>^aM'^*«^ 




character^tdurmg!ithe|three^fiscd0ear8/'t)recedinguthe fiscal-:}^ r „ 




Work/Study (Continued) 



Planning 



Staff Requirements 

c 

Multimedia Use 
Initial Cost 



AdditicAial Cost per 
Student ■ ^ 



To meet the federal requiremients, selection criteria must be u§ed or 
develQped which give priority to the students who are most in need. It is 
. recommended that the student's work be monitored^nd thei program 
evaluated periodically to provide feedback. (/ 

Generally^ additional staff isn't necea^ry in a small school. Since ^^^t^^ 
^students may Vork for the school, the sy^dents can be of benefit to the 
staff and still accomplish the goals of the program^ , 

Limited opportuiiity 

, Federal funds cannot be spent on the administration of this program. 
These costs must come out of local or state funds. 

Nominal. ^ ^ . %. 



Student Exchanges 



""^finition 



Students in one school can be exchanged with students from other 
schools. Generally, the students stay with citizens in the community. 



Purpose ' 
Description 



To broaden the student's cmxiculum and work experience. 



Student exchanges^with other schools are effective in enriching the educa- 
tion of the students and are vtell worth the effort to work out the 
administrative procedures. For example, vocational education^articiilation 
can be planned into the proigrams to enable students to receive begm^ 
instruction at one school and more advanced itistruction at another school 
without having to duplicate or miss anything. Because of the amount of ~ 
funds required fq^ niahy of the vocational programs, cooperating schools 
could easily doubHL the career, choices of their students. Of course, a 
student exchange co^d be as uncomplicated as competitive team sports 
travel, where students\riay visit a school to take advantage of a short 
special program. ... / " " 



Planning 



Staff Requirements 



1. 'Sun^ey students to determine high priority areas which cannot be 
met with present curriculuni. ,^ 

2. Asses$ the curricular offerings of other districts to determine where it 
would be feasible to send students., , - , v 

3. • Contact the districts, to deterniinf v level of inte^^^ in exchanging 
' ■ ''students;; ':-""<.> r -' ' ' ' .' \.. v/\fjl ^- ^ -r^:.-. 
Ay, Estimate cost of student traveland other expenses of program, ^^y. 

5. Assign staff member;tOjiCOordinate program. . ^ ( i ^' ^ 

6. Make up agreements \vith participating schools. 

7. Arrange for housing and student supervision in participating districts. 

8. Evaluate to^ . v 

Extra staff may not be needed, but services are needed both at the home 
school and at the 'exchcihge school. Guidance and counseling services, 
assessments, schedule adjustments, Imd travel arrangements are some of 
the services needed at the home school. Student housing- and supervision 
are needed at the exchange' school. / ' \, « 



Initial Costs 



Generally/ the extra services required can be absorbed by existing staff. 
Part-tim^staff could be added if prc^am gets large. 



Additional Cost per 
Student . 



None. 



Cooperative Vocational Education 



Definition v; ' ' A progrim of vocational' education for persons who, t^^ 

/ , tive arrangement between the school, and employers, receiV^e instruction, 

including required acadeniic courses and related vocation 
\^ ' • ' alteirnafion of study in school with a^^ j^^^ 

two experiences, however, must be plaiuied and supenised by the &hool 
and .employers so-tiiat each TO 
, " , employability. Work periods and school att^^ 

^ " half-days, fuU-days, weeks, 

cooperative work/study (vocatioiwl education) program. ^ 

P^ose , To develop pcciipational competencies through r work experience in, 

' industry. / ^ > 

Description In-School * , 

1^ '1. Students receive instmction 

I . and plans coordinating in-school instruction and on-the-^ 

V -2. Students receive an average of 5 hours per week in relate 

instruction in secondary programs^^^ 
^ - week Jn^related cla^^ 

; 3. Studen^ are provided sequential curriculum includ^^ 

. , on -job training. ' V. .. ^ 

- 4: Coordination time of ^^^hour per week per student is^^^^^ 

^ i 'v: : v ^ 'I 5. Students are supervised by a^quaUfiW c30ordinatbr^^^^ ^^^^^^ " ' V 

' ; \v Teacher-coordinators are employed on an extended; contract, 

' / . / (Recommended). - . ' 



* / 7. Instruction is appropriate to the eccupational objective of thecstu- 

■ \ ' ■ dent. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ; : ' . ■ 

8. ^ Instruction is of sufficient duration to develop necessary compe- 
. " tencies for the student. - 

V ' OrirJob Training ■ _ ^ 

^"^^ 1. Student rec|9ives on-job training a minimum of 10 hours per week 

> ^ ^ under written training agreement. 

^ ^ ^ <^ ' . . . , 2. Student is legally employed and paid prevailing wage. ' 

3. , Training is related to existing carec> opportunities, personal pro-, 
: ficiency, and advancement. 

4. Other personnel who perform such work' are not displaced. 

5. Training is conducted in conformity with federal, state and local 
employment laws and does not result in exploitation of the student 

' for private gain. . - 

• 0.:,.:;, :\.rAi^:-:' . ■ ..: ... ; ' ^ 'J- 

iSWtaftSW^^^ : ..^.■.:i:.:^,.--y::..:i.^,:.::.,^^^^ 
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Cooperative VocatiQiiai Education (Continued) 



Planning 



1. Related dass. Class instruction is provided during%ie regular school 
day or during the evening to provide competencies which are needed 

C ■'by: ■ : , ; .;■ .' • , ., 

A. All- ^udent workers. 

B. All student workers in an occupational field. 

C. AU student workers in a specific job. 

D. , • All student woi^kers in a specific place of employjnent 

2. PlacemQnt - N ; - 

A. Review ^tudent appUcations and cumiilatiye records: 

f B. Give special tests to students if necessary. 

C. Discuss program with parents. ^ 

" D. Locate and evaluate training stations. /J''' ' 

3. Training plans aind training agreemen^^^^^^^^^^ 

A. Establish training agreements with employers. 

B. Develop training phn for each ^ s^^^ and ^ reach consensus 
among the student; employer and parents: 

4. EvaJuation. ' ; . 

A. Student evaluations by employer and coordinator at regular 
"■ intervals. ---^ ■• ■■.{^ ■■■■■^ o- . ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ 

B. Training station evaluation by student and coordinator. 

< 5. ■ Reporting forms^ "'V ■ ■ 

-A. -Local and state reports. - 
\ ' B. '' Follow-up and performance reports. .'^ ^ 

^ 6. Youth organizations should be an integral part of the program.; 

7. Advisory conimittee is extremely^ important in obtaining training 
stations and advice on program, operations. Should form one if one 
isn't already in operation;/ 



Staff Requirement 



One teacher coordinator for ,<^ach 60 students is a maximum suggested 
load. Additional services will also be needed from counselors and voca- 
tional teachers, but additional staff:, in these areas may not need to be 
. added until co-op program requires several teacher coordinators. 



Multimedia-Use 
Initial Cost 



■A 



Additional Cost per ' 
Student 



The related class can be greatly eiihanced by the use of multimedia. 

One-half hour of coordinator time for each student per week is needed. A 
full time coordinator could coordinate 60 students at this rate. The 
amount of- coordinator transportation expenses depends on hoW^spread 
out the training stations are. 

None. 



Rural Student Vocational Program (RS VP) 



Definition . Rural students' are transported to Wban centei^ for short-term work 

• . -experience. \ ' ^ /, 

•Purpose' . ^ To provide on-the-job training to hig^ 

. munities where training stations arVn^^ 

/f ' \ / ., experiences relative to the student's care(?r objectives/ ^^^^^ 

Descnption Stujients from the rural^ arieas ^.travel . to cities to work in goviernmental 

• agenciies and private industries to further their vocational trainih^^^ 

The Students participate in a two-week work experience of full-time 
. V employment within tlie cooperating' offices. Scmie' of the^^^a^^ 

dents work in are secretarial, food preparation, hed^ 
' photography, welding, auto mechanics, and t^^^ 

Each of -the participants receives a stipend for the twd-^^ 
-addition, round-trip transportation to the city and his/her room and boa^^^ 
■ ' ' ; . are furnished. While in the city, students stay with either boarding hom^ 

families recruited by^he^CQordinator, or withlriends and(relatives: R^^ 
P and board is paid all boarding home parents. .^^^ ^ \ 

Planning ' Because of the nature of RSVP. and the extensive amount i6f planningland 

c \, coordination required, it is advisable : to start small ^and expand as ex- 

perience is gained. < J " 

RSVP Staff coordinator has the greatest likelihood of success if he/she has 
experience and training ii;!j cooperative 
^experiencevand vocational training are^<;also assets/^^ 

possessing public relation-skills are critical. / V v 

l^ork stations must be in business establishments that are willi^^ 
' • the time necessary to provide-'instruction, supe^^ 

ci> ' ' the students. The short- term^ nature of- the work experience places ^^^^ 
: ; ^ 0 . a burden on employers than programs of ^ longer d^^ 

. ; * difficult for the student to be productive in two or three wSeks; Since the 

~ employers do not have.to pay the' students, work stations are fairly easy to 
/ - • find, butogood stations are: generally the result of carefiil selection'and 

; mariy jiours of developpiental work by the RSVP coordi^^ 

V > , . . * Boarding ho/ne parents must be carefuUy;selected and 

.rules and problems that may occur. The home must be checked to see if ' . 
• thcrfacilities are adequate. , 

Each participating schoob identifies a teacher coordinator Vo" assist' in ^ 
^ selecting and preparing the students for the RSVP experience. Withouj; an. 
^- identified person in each participating school, communication and co- 
ordination breaks down. ' . 



I 



m 



. . . / 



Student selection. Students chosen to participate should: 



1 . be juniors or seniors. 

2. be or have been enrolled in a course or courses in conjunction with 
the selected work areas. 

3. be mature enough to pursue the process of career decision<making. 

4. be motivated to prepare themselves for productive, full-time employ- 
ment. 

5. have occupational goals in mind which may be furthered by the 
RSVP. 

6. have aptitudes and- abilities which would provide a reasonable po- 
tential for success, 

7. be mature enough to adjust to the adult atmosphere and develop the 
acceptable attributes - of honesty , loyalty, SxfA dependability to their 
employers. 

8. be scholastically able to handle the extra make-up work needed after 



returning. from. the experience. 



9. have their parents' support for 



rIIvP -participation. 



|>Staff Requirements 



Depends on size of program.vGah uSe ataff empj in urban centers part- 
ititge when num^ 
|one^hour per week pe^^^ 

would meritv are in the 

^^r^am;-Ae RSVKc^ 

home^an'angements.^'^^ ^ " ^ -•'^'!?^1'?v . < . 

V . By staging ^sjnall, mo^^ depending on the 

, number otstudents.' • : ... 

T Additional Cost per--^*^^'^^^ > 
:\ ' Student ^J^jSent stipend 



fe:?rj'Initial Cost 



Two hours of coordinator time 
10% overhead 



'i ' *Multime(iia Use 



Boarding J^pme cost 
Very limited. 



Facility Requirements Office space for RSVP coordinator. 



a, 
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Itinerant Teachers 



Definition 

Purpose 

Description 



Planning 



iStaff Requirements 
Multimedia Use 

Initial Cost- 



Additional Cost per 
Student 



Teachers who travel from school to school on a short-term basis. 

1*1 

To increase the curriculunri offerings for the students. 

Itinerant teaching is effective in providing specialized training in small 
schools. The itinerant teacher generally has a home base, but spends a 
great deal of time on travel' status. 

^ This method can be used to deliver advanced vocational skills when, an 
expert: cannot be providedffor each school. For example, use of carpentry 
tools could be taught on-site during the school year. THe skills could then 

* be applied to house construction through an itinerant carpenter; the first 
session could be foundation, the next framing walls, etc. 

Staff selection for itinerant teaching is particulary important. According 
to the literature, the drop-out rate for itinerant teachers, is extremely high. 
Unless the teacher has it ''all together" and has the full support of the 
administration, the likelihood for more than one year of itinerant teaching 
is remote. The odds for a Ipng-term program are greatly inCT^^ 
husband and wife team can be developed so that they can travel and teach 
together. Also, individuals who do not have family obligationst^gfequently 
make good itinerant teachers. 

Good instructional materials need to be secured or developed. Materials 
have to be particularly good when the teacher is present for a short period 
of time. Materials wjbich contain activities to be completed- prior to and 
following the teacher's instruction increase 4he effectiveness of the 
instruction and add continuity. . . , . ^ 

No staff required in addition to the itinerant teacher. 

Every effprt should be made to provide -matenals, equipment andTac^^ 
which encoa^age the use of a variety of media and methods. Every minute 
must count when the teacher is at each site a shbrt period of time. 

Salary of itinerant teacher (could he consultant, contract) 
Travel , , - - ^ 

Per Diem ' ! 
Instructional' materials and (^quipment 
Facility modifications when appropriate 

None, unless an additional site is added which would increase all the above 
costs except salary. ^.^^ 



Indhidiialized Iiutnictioii 



Definition 
Purpose 
Description 
Planning 



Staff Requirements 



Facility Requirements 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost 



Additional Costs per 
Student 



A procedure for adapting the instructional process to the varying interests, 
goals, learning rates and motivation of students. 

To achieve increased student performance and' to stimulate the dosire for 
leammg. 

Students can be given the freedom to control one or more of the follow- 
ing: learning time, method of learning, and content of learning. v 

Implementation requires staff readiness and additional materials and ; 
equipment. Student scheduling may. alsp be affected. 'Plannirig\shbul<^ 
begin with an assessment of coniniunity and staff receptivenessi^U 
there is strong support jfof>dividu instruction and detailed'pfims*^^^^^ 
prepared, the process: cSai^iea^^^ biecause of the initialU&a.> 

effort required byrthe^staff and the increasedffrasfratioh^o 
proper resource materials and equipment when neeHea in the implemenU^^ 
tioh process. It is advisable to devote administrative^time to the functions 
of planning, implementation, monitoring and evaluation/ , " * 

Plaiming must also precede implementation to enable the budget cycle to . 
pj^ck up the initial and additional costs of the individualized instruction. . 

Additional staff or more efficient use of existing staff is needed. Also, 
existing staff needs inservice on the implementation process and perhaps, 
specifically on individualizing instruction. ^ . - : ^ 

A consultant '^ai^/or support staff are advantageous in assisting. with the I. 
initial effort required in developing and implementing the individualized^! 

instruction. Z""*^ ^ " .'.y^?\ ' ' ! /L~):>r^z^^l, 

Facility modifications niay be required to provide for use of individud-f 
ized material and/or equipmen^^^ Many times this can be accomplished by 
purchasing or cbnstractin^ , / "i ;? .^ s 

Opportunity to use media is excellent. Media can be individualized to each . r 
student's needs and provided as appropriate through flexible space and/or 
schedule arrangements! 

Extra costs ^e generally incurred for materials, student testing, equip- 
ment, facility modification, instructional and support staff and inservice. 

These costs are generally not high unless the capacity of existing staff, ^ 
equipment or facility .is exceede^. Student testing and materials are.theT'; 
common additional costs. ' * 
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Artists or Experts in the School ; 



Definitions 

Purpose > 
Description 

Planning 



Vocation^ instruction can be oiwn on-site by a short-term contract which^ 
provides expenses and an hofiorarium to a recognized ex^ 
concept of this progr^rn cao b^applied to niany vocational areas. 

To enrich the education of students. • * , 

■ ■ ; - • . ■ . "<i- ■.■ ..■ ;;. _ ;• .•• T ■ •* - ' ■ 

. ,■ . • f . . :* .. . ^^ ;. 

A recognized expert is provided expenses and an honorarium to provide 
short-term instruction* on-site to students. This generally takesgplace^ 
during the school day, but could be sche duled .outside class if necessary 

Detailed planning needs to take place for this program to operate 
smoothly: Steps in planning for the short-term instruction are: 

l;:ti^;Deterniine the maximum amount of funds available for the instruc-,;^^ 
, \L . ; . * tion. ' ' . ^' • 

' 2. Determine type of expertise desired. ' 

' - 3. Determine who is available and select-^the person(s) desired. 

' 4. Make up a contract with the resource person which contains the 
r date(s), deliverables, honorarium, and expenses that will be re- 

imbursed. ' ^ ^ 

5. Discuss with the resource person the equipment and facility that is 
available. Also, discuss clean-up facilities ar\d procedure. 

6. Arrange travel, food, and lodging for resource person. 
\ . . 7. Secure any materials that may be required, 

8. Prepare an evaluation for the program. / . 

9. Schedule and prepare* space for the instruction to take place. -If-, 
instruction is to be outside, prepare an alternate plan if weather. is. 
bad. '-'f^'v ' ;r -^.^:^>^\'^'~''"^'^rv;'';/^^v^^^^^ "^'^ 

10. Involve the local teachersjmthe planning, in student prepay 
in assisting during the resource person's visit. » ' - 

11, Budget the time necessary to present the instruction. The teachers 
.should be involved in planning a flexible time schedule. 

Staff Requirements No additional staff required, but existing staff time is required for plan- 
ning. . ' ^ 



Multimedia Use 



Initial Cost 



Should be discussed witl> resource person and plalPined into instruction if 
possible. 

Primarily , the costs of the resource person are : 
^ 1, Honorarium 3. Room and board 

2. Travel 4. Materials 



Additional Gost per 
Student 



None except tor student materials, if any are re quired. 
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